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They All Came Back 


Mr. Allen counted the last coin, 
and smiled. Business had been good lately. 
Many people had been renting books from 
the library he owned in Kent, England. 

So now he had fifteen English pounds 
in coin (worth about $42 in the United 
States) and a hundred pounds ($280) in 
paper one-pound notes to take to the bank. 

He opened the brief case he used for 
carrying money to the bank and eyed it 
critically. It had been a good bag, in its 
day. But it was old now, and worn. 

He packed the money in, and the bag 
sagged ominously when he lifted it. 

He started off carefully, and nearly made 
it to the bank. But not quite. Suddenly, 
the poor old bag gave way. The coins fell 
noisily to the sidewalk and rolled in every 
direction, and the wind grabbed those hun- 
dred bills and scattered them up the street. 
Quickly Mr. Allen scrambled for the 



















coins. He had wrapped many of them to- 
gether, fortunately, and soon had them all 
picked up. There wasn’t any use trying to 
get the paper money, though, and he 
trudged sadly to the bank to deposit the 
coins. He was dimly conscious of cars 
screeching to a halt nearby. He noticed little 
boys suddenly chasing madly past him. 
And he saw an elderly woman on the other 
side of the street stoop and pick some- 
thing up. 

He deposited the coins in the bank and 
left, wearily, to gather what he could of 
the paper money. 

He stepped out the door, and heard the 
sound of patting feet and a voice calling, 
“Hey, mister!” He turned and saw a boy. 
“This is your money, isn’t it, mister?” the 
boy said, holding up a handful of one- 
pound notes. 

“Thank you, son,’ Mr. Allen gasped. 
Then a little girl was trying to get his 
attention. “Excuse me, sir. But I think this 
is yours.” She gave him another handful 
of notes. 

And by that time the elderly woman had 
crossed the street and was hurrying toward 
him. “Here’s a pound note I picked up for 
you,” she smiled. 

A truck driver was calling. Mr. Allen ran 
over. “Saw you lose some money,” the 
driver said. “This is all I’ve found. Been 
waiting ten minutes to give it to you.” 

Mr. Allen hardly knew what to say. 
But there wasn’t time, anyway. For here 
was another boy with a couple more notes, 
and two pig-tailed girls with six that they 
had found. And the milkman, too. He had 
parked his van halfway down the block and 
had run back to give Mr. Allen the bills 
he had gathered. 

At last, there was no one else coming. 
Mr. Allen counted the money. One, two, 
three, ten, twenty, fifty, seventy, ninety, 
ninety-six, ninety-seven, ninety-eight, 
ninety-nine, one— No. It couldn’t be! 
Surely people weren’t really so wonderful. 
Yet there it was, the hundredth one-pound 
note. They had all come back! 


Your friend, 


A ee Worse 

































I laughed when I saw 


THE WEAPON 


By D. K. 


[7 IS advisable for Europeans going to 
Kalimpong to register with us,” the local 
police officer stated, “so that if there is any 
sudden trouble we can get them out quickly.” 
And Pastor Maberly, our missionary in 
Kalimpong, explained, “The Tibetans are 
friendly enough. But if they have been drink- 
ing too much chang (fermented barley wa- 
ter), keep out of their way.” 

I was thinking of this advice as I joined 


The two men blocked my path, so | could not go on. 


IN HIS COAT 


| 


A 


DOWN 


the throng that was making its way to the 
Kalimpong bazaar early one morning. A 
quiver of excitement went through me as I 
watched the fierce looking Tibetans, their 
heavy black coats rolled up around their 
waists, their high-topped leather boots clop- 
ping noisily on the asphalt pathways, and 
their long, silver-sheathed knives swinging 
clumsily from their hips. And I wondered 

To page 20 


The larger one reached under his coat for—what? 
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TRAGEDY AT RONGO 


a 


By V. E. ROBINSON 


O, JUMA, the games this afternoon are 
for only the students in fifth standard, 
and I cannot permit the children in any of 
the other classes to go. You will continue 
with your lessons the same as every day.” 
The head teacher of the Kamagambo Ele- 
mentary School in Kenya, East Africa, was 
speaking to a little black boy from standard 
four who had come to ask if he might be 
allowed to go with the older children to the 
sports festival being held at Rongo corners. 
Yason Ombado, for that was the head teach- 
ers name, was going with the standard five 
teacher and his children. Standard five classes 
from a number of schools in the Kamagambo 
district had arranged a get-acquainted meet- 
ing for some friendly games, some races, 
and a general good time. The principal of 
the training school had agreed to allow the 
school truck to take the forty boys and girls 
over to Rongo for the afternoon, and had 
told James, the driver, to be at the school 
at two o'clock promptly. True, it was only 
four miles to Rongo, but to have marched 
the class over and back would have taken 
two of the precious afternoon hours. 
Yason knew that some of the children 
would want to steal away from school and 
cut across country to the games along some 
of the many African trails. To prevent this 
he went to each of the classes and told ev- 
eryone that no child was to go to Rongo that 
afternoon. By the time he had finished doing 
this, the truck was standing near the school 
building, and the boys and girls of standard 
five were climbing on. They were a happy 


group, chattering to each other in the Luo 
dialect. 

Half an hour after the truck left, the other 
classes went out for recess. Then some of the 
children began to do just what the head 
teacher had told them not to do. By two's, 
three’s, and four’s they slipped away from 
the school and started for Rongo. Among 
them were two standard three girls, Orpha 
Ondiek and Zilpa Oyier. 

Meanwhile at Rongo the Kamagambo 
boys and girls were having a wonderful 
time. They won the relay race and were busy 
putting up their best runners for the foot 
races. Hundreds of other children were there 
with their teachers from nearby schools. They 
had come from miles around. They made a 
complete circle around the big playing field. 
It was not difficult for the truants from 
Yason’s school to mingle quietly with such 
a large crowd and see all they wanted. Of 
course, they didn’t dare take part in any of 
the games. That would have made them too 
conspicuous. Nearby stood the bright red 
Kamagambo five-ton Chevrolet truck with 
its high board sides. The truants fully in- 
tended to ride back in it when the games 
were finished. They hoped to be able to 
sneak on without being seen. 

The sun sank lower and lower in the 
hazy African sky. At last the final race was 
over and the games finished. Some of the 
boys and girls were walking around proudly 
with trophies they had won in the contests— 
a new book, a bright ball, or perhaps a long 
bar of soap. 
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Yason blew his whistle, and the Kama- 
gambo boys and girls walked toward their 
truck and climbed on through the open gate 
at the back. But how did this happen? There 
seemed to be almost twice as many now as 
there had been when they came. The truck 
was full and there were still many children 
on the ground. Yason came along to in- 
vestigate. He called the standard five teacher 
and asked him if all the children on the 
truck were in his class. The teacher said 
that some of them were from other classes. 
Yason was sorry to find that so many of the 
children had disobeyed him. He knew that 
when he got back to the school, he would 
get a list of children who had been absent 
at final roll call that afternoon and they 
would have to be punished. 

Yason made all the children get off the 
truck. Then the class teacher stood by and 
saw that only the children in his class got 
back on again. The others were told that 
they would have to walk back to Kama- 
gambo. Then the teacher, Yason, and driver 
James got back into the truck. 

Before James could get it started, the re- 
jected children were back again. With the 


agility of monkeys they leaped at the high 
sides, climbed right over and simply poured 
themselves within the sides of that truck. By 
the time James had the truck in gear and 
was slowly starting across the field toward 
the road, there were between sixty and sixty- 
five children packed inside the wooden rail- 
ings. 

But the pressure was too great. There was 
a sharp crack and one side of the railing 
gave way, spilling the children out all over 
the ground. Some were pushed far out, but 
two girls, Orpha and Zilpa, fell down straight 
onto the ground. Before they could turn or 
scramble away, those big dual wheels of the 
truck were rolling over them. 

As the sides gave way, all the children be- 
gan to scream. James stopped immediately, 
and he and the teachers jumped out to see 
what was wrong. A terrible sight met their 
eyes. The two girls were on the ground 
and the truck wheels were resting on their 
legs. Quickly he jumped into the cab and 
drove carefully off the pitiful heaps on the 
ground. 

Seeing that the girls were very seriously 

To page 19 


With the speed of monkeys, the children scrambled onto the truck, till it was dangerously overloaded. 
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SUMMER ANGELS 


By INEZ BRASIER 





CHAPTER 1: SPENDING-MONEY TROUBLES 











WHERE THIS STORY WAS LIVED 


From the wide steps of the Mayville 
church you can see to the far end of shady 
Maple Street where Tommy Felton lives. If 
you look the other way you can see the 
white house with green blinds where Lila 
Barton lives. If you stand with your back 
to the doors of the church you can look 
down Main Street to a far corner where 
Lila’s father has a big garage and filling 
station. If you could see over the little 
hill beyond the garage you would see the 
fruit farm where Jim and June Henderson 
live. And if you turn around, why, you go 
right on through the wide open doors into 
the friendly church. And that is what the 
boys and girls in the Think of Others class 
did early that first weekend in June. 











| ars looked about the sunny room, its walls 
lined with large Bible pictures. Then 
he placed songbooks on the chairs. 

“Jim Henderson! You almost walked into 
me! What are you thinking about?” Lila 
demanded. 

He grinned at her. “I was just thinking 
how small our room is. Where could we put 
another chair if we do what Pastor Burns 
says and invite our friends to Sabbath 
school?” 

“We could make more room easily. That 
big old cupboard could stand at the end of 
the hall and we don’t really need that long 
table in here.” 

“You're right. Miss Landon told us last 
week there is to be a Vacation Bible School 
in the empty store on Main Street. The 
table can go there.” 

“Anyway, if our Think of Others class is 
to be like our motto, we had better start 
thinking of others quickly.” 

“That’s what I say,” Jim agreed. 
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He dropped the last songbook onto a chair 
and turned as Tommy and June came in. 

“Say, Tommy, have you started your sum- 
mer Bible reading?” asked Jim. 

“I sure did! I learned those verses in 
Matthew five about letting our light shine.” 

“I learned them, too, and the one about 
a city set on a hill.” June opened her Bible 
to Matthew five. 

“Why don’t we think about what we are 
going to do this summer?” asked Lila. 

“That’s easy.” Jim held up his left hand 
to count on his fingers. “First, all of us have 
work to do at home.” 

“Of course!” Lila was almost cross. “We 
are part of our homes so naturally we have 
to help.” 

“Sure!” laughed Tommy. “We know what 
you mean. But we want to earn money be- 
sides for a lot of things, like new balls and 
bats.” 

“Don’t forget the biggest thing of all this 
summer,” June reminded him. 

“You mean our trip to Creel Lake in 
August?” 

“Sure,” said Jim, “And Dad told June and 
me that he would pay us as much as he pays 
his regular berry pickers if we would pick 
strawberries for him this year. We are to 
begin Monday.” 

“I have four gardens besides ours to pull 
weeds. I have three yards besides ours to 
mow, and I’m scared when I mow Mrs. 
Greer’s yard. What if I happen to break 
one of her flowers?” said Tommy. 

“Nice jobs you have! So many trees along 
vour street it will be cool and shady,” laughed 

im. 
; “Aw, keep still! Anyway, it will give me 























plenty of money for our trip to Creel Lake.” 

“I help look after four grandmas, and 
that is enough. Besides, I have to practice 
my music lesson each day,” said Lila, pick- 
ing up the songbook on her chair so she 
could sit down. 

“That's nice, cool work, Lila. June and 
I have the hot jobs, picking berries. We 
are going to get new bikes with the money 
we earn. Anyway, I am.” 

“Listen, all of you!” ordered June. 

“You sound like Miss Landon, sister,” 
teased Jim. 

“Well, I mean it! Here we are, planning 
to spend all we earn on ourselves and our 
own fun and we aren't even thinking of the 
people we should invite to join our Think 
of Others class.” 

“If we are going to keep that motto, we 
should live like it.” Jim, who was June's twin 
brother and the oldest in the class, was sober. 

““Think of Others,’” repeated Tommy. “I 
did ask that new boy in the next house to 
come today.” 

“You mean that blind boy who has come 
to stay all summer with Aunt Jennie Snow?” 
asked Lila. 

“That’s the one. His name is Kenny Jor- 
dan and Aunt Jennie Snow is his real aunt,” 
explained Tommy. 

“Why didn’t he come?” 

“He said he'd just fall over things, and he 





Blind Kenny showed June how he read his Bible by 








did not know the way.” 

“Tommy! Couldn’t you 
persuade him? Couldn't 
you have led him?” 

“Maybe I didn’t try 
very hard.” Tommy’s face 
was red. 

“I know! Let’s all of us go there this after- 
noon. We'll make him feel we really want 
him in our class,” said Lila. 

“Listen!” June exclaimed. “Why don’t we 
do something «bout a Seeing Eye dog for 
him?” 

“That’s a grand idea! We'll talk to Pastor 
Burns about it and ask him what we have 
to do and everything. That is better than 
spending all our money for ourselves.” 
Tommy waved his songbook. 

They stopped talking as Miss Landon and 
the two other teachers came into the room. 

“How early you are!” exclaimed Miss Lan- 
don as she greeted Jim, June, Lila and 
Tommy. 

“We had some important plans to talk 
about,” Tommy told her. 

“Do they include others? Do they include 
Kenny Jordan?” 

“They do. We mean, they are going to 
include Kenny,” Lila explained. 

That afternoon the class followed the walk 
around Aunt Jennie Snow's house to the 
yard shaded by great elm trees. 





running his finger along the rows of raised dots. 








“We knew you would be out here so we 
did not stop at the front door,” Tommy ex- 
plained when they found Mrs. Snow. 

“That's all right, Tommy.” Mrs. Snow, 








VACATION TIME 


By MARY KELSEY 


Come with me children, 
Put away your books, 
Come out in the meadow, 

And down by the brook. 


I'll show you a woodpecker 
Hammering a tree, 

And a brown wren that chatters 
Whene'er she sees me. 


We'll watch the clouds floating 
Across the bright sky, 

And race their dark shadows 
O’er pasture lands high. 


Come on! Let's go swimming, 
And take a good dive. 

"Twill get you the cleanest, 
And make you alive. 


We'll stop in the kitchen 
And put up a lunch; 
Pie, sandwiches, cookies, 
Enough for the bunch. 


Fe 


who was Aunt Jennie to most of the children 
in Mayville, patted the grass around her. 
“Come sit on God's beautiful green carpet. 
Let’s see, Tommy, you met Kenny the other 
day. The others in the TOO class are Lila 
Barton and Jim and June Henderson. If each 
of you will say your own names Kenny will 
know you. The sound of your voice and your 
name will be together.” She smiled at each 
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one. “I see you have your Bibles with you.” 

“Are you doing the summer Bible reading, 
too?” asked Kenny. “I'll get my book and 
read with you.” 

“Turn around, Kenny,” suggested Aunt 
Jennie. “Now you can go straight to the 
kitchen door.” 

“How can he read his Bible?” whispered 
Lila. 

“Wait and see.” 

“What a big book!” exclaimed Lila as 
Kenny came back. 

“It is almost as big as our pulpit Bible. 
Isn't it too heavy to carry around?” asked 
Tommy. 

“Oh, this is only one of the books of the 
Braille Bible,” Kenny said. 

“But I still can’t see how you can read. 
Will you show us?” June looked from 
Kenny’s large Bible to her own very much 
smaller one. 

“T'll show you!” Kenny opened his Bible 
to Matthew five. “See all these raised places? 
They are words, and I read like this.” Kenny 
felt along the rows of raised letters that 
looked like dots. He read the very verses the 
TOO class had learned. 

“You sure are good!” Tommy moved over 
to sit beside him. 

“This summer we are reading Matthew 
and Mark and Luke and John. Each week 
we learn the verse we like best. We want 
you to join our class,” June told him. 

“Sure, I'll join.” 

“Will you come to church with us? Will 
you bring your Bible, too?” 

“I can’t bring all of it. Not even if I had it.” 

“Do you really mean there's more to it 
than this big book?” asked Lila. 

“Oh, yes. There are eighteen books as 
large as this one.” 

“Whew!” whistled Jim. “You must be 
awfully smart, Kenny, to read like this. How 
did you ever learn?” 

“I attend a school for the blind. We learn 
to read Braille, and then we study just as you 
do.” 

Tommy touched the raised dots which 
made words. “They don’t mean a thing to 
me. I can’t even feel them.” 

“You have to learn the Braille alphabet 
first,” Kenny told them. 

“Whoever thought of such a thing was 
pretty smart,” observed Jim. 

“Louis Braille worked it all out, though 
it was invented by another man,” replied 


Kenny. To page 16 
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The pet that doesn’t like tobacco. 





SNOOPER | 
A 


By LOUISE JEAN WALKER 


— has been out two whole days and 
we haven't been trapping and hunting 
yet,” complained Hiram. “First thing we 
know, we'll be back to the old grind with- 
out a day in the woods.” 

“You're right,” replied his brother George. 
“But f don’t mean to let that happen. To- 
morrow, bright and early, I'm going hunting. 
How about you?” 

Next morning, carrying lunches, guns, and 
traps, the boys set out along the creek at 
the rear of the Kerfoot farm. They had not 
walked far before they noticed raccoons’ 
tracks along the edge of the stream. Al- 
though raccoons find part of their food away 
from the water, their favorite haunts are 
the borders of streams where they can wash 
what they eat. Hiram and George did not 














































expect to see any raccoons at this time, for 
being experienced hunters they knew that 
these animals usually come out only at night. 

Yet as the boys walked along, they began 
searching, and in a short time found a 
raccoon’s den located in a hollow tree near 
the bank of the creek. In the nest were four 
baby raccoons that had been abandoned. The 
eyes of the tiny animals were still closed. 

Hiram picked one up gently. “Let's take 
them home,” he suggested. 

“A raccoon is not like a puppy,” answered 
George. “It’s tame now. But it will grow 
up and turn wild,” he continued. 

“But we can’t leave them here,” Hiram 
insisted. “They will die without their mother. 
If we take them home, we can feed them 
from bottles until they can care for them- 
selves. The poor little creatures look half 
starved. I can’t desert these orphans even 
if you can, you old stonyheart.” 

George didn’t like the name, and gave 
in to Hiram’s wishes. Soon the boys were 
homeward bound, each carrying two of 


the babies. 
“It's hard to give up 
animals that you've 


tamed,” warned their 
father as soon as he 
had seen the quad- 
ruplets. “You'll always 
want to keep them a 
little longer. Then they 
will get wild and bite 
someone or possibly 
steal someone’s chick- 
To page 17 


Snooper knows what to do 
with cigarettes. She tears 
them to pieces, stamps on 
them, then walks away. 
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Pathfinders— 


a GO SIGNALING! 


‘ 


| gigs pana oe there is a thrill awaiting 
you, if you haven't stood high on a wind- 
swept hill, sending messages by semaphore 
to your buddies on a far-away peak. You 
will really feel you have conquered the wil- 
derness, when you are able to communicate 
with others over a vast territory with a pair 
of flags. And this thrill can be yours in no 
time at all, if you get busy and learn the 
signaling code. 

First, make yourself a pair of flags. Each 
flag is eighteen inches square, diagonally 
white and red (Indianhead material). The 
poles are twenty-four inches long and can be 
cut from a dowel. 

Now that you have a pair of flags, learn 
the code. It is in the Webster’s New Col- 
legiate dictionary, 1951 edition. Look up 
the word semaphore. After you have mas- 


A full team: observer, signaler, recorder. 


By DON PALMER 


tered the code, see how many letters per 
minute you can send. Have someone read a 
series of letters from a book, and you send 
them as fast as you can. After you can send 
about forty to fifty letters per minute, you 
are about ready for mountain signaling. How- 
ever, you must also know how to read a 
message that someone else sends, so practice 
reading from one of your buddies. 

Now! You are ready for that high ad- 
venture, Communicating over vast areas of 
countryside. You will need to take the fol- 
lowing materials: signaling flags, pad and 
pencil, binoculars—and don’t forget your 
lunch. 

A signaling team consists of three Path- 
finders. One sends the message, one receives 
the message from the other group, and one 
records the message received. Pathfinders 
should take turns on the signaling team. 

When your Pathfinder club has several 
good signalers, you can plan a signaling 
hike. Divide into two or more teams. Then 
disappear in the mountains, having first de- 
cided on a time when the teams are to ap- 
pear on certain mountain peaks. This makes 
it easier to locate one another. When the 
time arrives, the teams look for one an- 
other, then send messages back and forth. 
If there are more than two teams, the middle 
ones may need to relay some of the messages 
to the others. After a while, the teams dis- 
appear again, perhaps one team retracing 
their steps so as to outwit the other teams 
as to where they will appear on the horizon. 
It is a lot of fun to locate a team in the 
mountains with binoculars, especially if you 
have no idea where they are. Be sure this 
type of hike is well supervised. 

Pathfinders, hit the trail! And don’t for- 
get your signaling flags, for there is much 
fun awaiting you in the high country. 




















Above: The signaler sends the letter “L.” 
The recorder spells out the words to the sig- 
naler so he will be sure to send them right. 


Left above: Binoculars are a great help in 
reading messages from far away. Observer 
dictates the message received to recorder. 


Left below: The recorder writes the letters 
on a pad as the observer tells them to him. 
Team members should rotate the three jobs. 


Below: When message from the other team 
is completed, the recorder reads it to his 
team members, who then plan how to reply. 
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The Skunk That Played Tricks on Gran 
By @* mg 


ogee the meanest, biggest, ugliest, bully 
of a brother a girl ever had!” wailed 
Sharon at the top of her voice. “And why 
you had to be my brother is more than I can 
fathom!” she added, rubbing the stripe on 
the calf of her leg, which had been put there 
by Dale whipping her with the wet dish 
towel he was supposed to be using on the 
dishes. 

“No one in the world meaner than you,” 
he taunted. “Fancy a fellow landing up with 
a sister that steals dollar bills from his bill- 
fold! I call that the worst luck ever.” 

“I didn’t take your old dollar, so there!” 
retorted Sharon. “You probably spent it on 
something useless, and because you didn’t 
want Mother to know, you blame the loss 
on me. That's why I say you are mean. And 
it’s true. You are!” 

“You did take my dollar and you might 
as well own up to it; I saw you in Simmons’ 
store with Margie Benson on Monday eve- 
ning, and I saw you hand the dollar to 
Mr. Simmons.” 

“It was Margie’s dollar, it wasn't mine. 
She asked me to do the buying for her be- 
cause Mr. Simmons is deaf and she doesn’t 
like yelling at him, to make him under- 
stand what she wants.” 

“Haw! Haw! That’s an excuse if ever there 
was one! You don’t fool me. I had that 
dollar in my billfold Monday and it was 
gone Monday night, and no one else would 
have taken it.” 

“I didn’t, I tell you! I didn’t! I didn’t!” 

“Well, upon my soul!” a voice exclaimed. 
“Whoever heard of two civilized children 
tearing each other apart like this?” 

Sharon and Dale whirled around to see 
who had come. Grandpa Kenneday had his 
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head in at the door. The two had no idea 
how long he might have been there listen- 
ing, and blushed to think: they could have 
had an audience all the time they were letting 
the words fly. 

Sharon got her wits back first. 

“It’s his fault, grandpa,” she exploded. “He 
had a dollar in his billfold, and because it 
is not there now, he claims I took it. He 
might just as well blame you as me. You 
know as much about it as I do.” 

“She did spend it, grandpa. I saw her 
spending it, and she tries to put me off by 
cooking up some fan- 
tastic tale about her trip 
to Simmons’! I saw her 
with the dollar in her 
hand.” 

“You must have good 
eyes, boy, if you could 
read the number of that 
bill while she had it in 
the store, and you outside 
looking in the window. 
I take it that’s where you 
were.” 

‘““There you go, 
grandpa. You always take 
sides with Sharon. You 
wait and see. I bet it will 
eventually be proved that 
she did take it.” 

“Ever hear of conclu- 
sion jumpers?” asked 
Grandpa Kenneday, mak- 


Grandpa switched on the light 
and flashed it around the 
chicken house. Then he saw 
the thief! 








































Grandpa Kenneday 
> R. ng” A 


ing himself comfortable in the old leather 
rocker by the fireplace. “Conclusion jumpers 
follow a dangerous trade, if I know anything 
about it.” 

“I’m a conclusion jumper then, I suppose,” 
sulked Dale. “I know you don’t believe me. 
You never do.” 

“A man is innocent until he is proved 
guilty, according to the laws of British and 
American countries. I like it that way, too. 
You can’t be sure your sister stole from 
your billfold, and so why not wait and see 
what really did happen. I'm sure, for my 








part, that she would not do such a mean 
thing.” 

Dale muttered to himself in the corner 
near the sink, and began to wipe the dishes 
again. Grandpa Kenneday sat rocking a 
while, looking as it were, into outer space, 
then suddenly he returned from his reverie. 

“Did I ever tell you about the time I 
jumped to a conclusion and made a big silly 
of myself?” 

“I don’t think so, grandpa,” encouraged 
Sharon. “Tell us right now.” 

Dale went on with the dishes, pretend- 
ing not to listen, for he certainly was not 
interested in people jumping to conclusions. 
He had not made a mistake about that dollar. 

“Grandma and I had some white hens 
some years ago. We felt that they were about 
the best laying hens we could buy, and so 
we were very disappointed when we collected 
fewer eggs than we expected, day after day. 
We had a neighbor living not far from our 
home who did not have a very good reputa- 
tion. In fact, he had been known to steal 
a number of things in the community and 
I had been warned to keep a sharp eye on my 
belongings. At first I never dreamed that he 
would bring himself to stealing eggs from my 
chicken house, but one evening when I was 
in the garden I saw him walking slowly and 
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quietly along the back alley way near my 
chicken house, and the thought struck me 
right there that I had found the answer to 
my questions about the shortage of eggs. 

““Bless me if I'll let the fellow get away 
with that stealing racket any longer,’ I told 
myself. ‘I'll fix him!’ 

“I went right that minute and collected 
my eggs. There were more than usual, and 
that made me suspicious that there were 
more because I had prevented his visit to the 
chicken house, by being present in the back 
yard when he passed by. 

“I had some old china eggs in the house, 
so I placed them in the hens’ nests. All he 
would find that night when he came to steal 
would be china eggs. How I chuckled to 
myself! It was moonlight that night, al- 
though the moon was past full. I crept 
quietly down the yard to the hen house. I hid 
in some shrubs and waited, all the time en- 
joying the situation immensely. What 
wouldn’t I do with that thief, when I got 
my hands on him. 

“Presently I heard what I was waiting to 
hear—the click of a china egg against an- 
other china egg. There was no mistaking it 
now, he was right in there. And then, just 
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when I shouldn’t have, I sneezed, and the 
— ceased. I really was annoyed with my- 
self. 

“I waited longer, but no more eggs were 
touched and no one emerged from the 
chicken house. Never mind, I would get him 
tomorrow night, or I'd know the reason 
why. 

“Then tomorrow night came. I gathered 
the eggs at dusk, and left two or three more 
china eggs. One had gone missing from the 
previous night. I planted myself in the shrub 
again, but there was one thing different about 
tonight. I was carrying my gun.” 

“You wouldn't have shot the thief, would 
you, Grandpa?” asked Dale, forgetting that 
he was not supposed to be interested in the 
story. 

“No, lad, I would not have shot him, but 
I certainly would have scared the wits out 
of the scoundrel. He would not have come 
back again.” 

Sharon and Dale smiled at each other for 
the first time that day. 

“Presently, there was the sound again, 
and there was no mistaking what was hap- 
pening. Someone was taking my eggs. I 

To page 19 


























He wrote a song 
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WHEN THE SHIP WENT DOWN 


HE waves were dashing furiously against 

the sides of the ship, yet the captain spoke 
quietly to the man sitting across from him. 
“I believe, Mr. Spafford, we are now passing 
the place where the Ville du Havre was 
wrecked.” 

The man the captain addressed bowed his 
head, and his sagging shoulders shook with 
emotion. He stifled a sob, but did not speak. 
To understand why the captain’s words made 
the man so sad, we must turn back the 
calendar three years. 

Mr. Spafford, the man to whom the cap- 
tain spoke, was at that time a prominent 
attorney in Chicago. He had made a business 
trip to England and was so impressed with 
what he had seen that he had determined 
to take his wife and four lovely daughters 
back with him for a vacation. 

All his life he had made money easily, 







































































By KATHERINE BEVIS 


but lately he had been converted by the 
famous evangelist, Dwight L. Moody, and 
money no longer satisfied him. So before 
leaving for the vacation, he bought some 
buildings in Chicago, planning to sell them 
later for a higher price, and to give the 
profit to Mr. Moody for his evangelistic 
work. 

But alas, in the spring of 1871, when 
Spatford’s hopes were at their highest, fire 
swept across Chicago. The city was laid in 
ruins, and in those ruins were the buildings 
Mr. Spafford had been hoping to sell. 

Even though his fortune was in ashes, 
Spafford felt that his wife and daughters 
must make the trip to England. His wife’s 
health had been swiftly failing, and the trip 
would be just what she needed. 

Passage was secured on the Ville du 
Havre, the most luxurious ship then afloat. 
But just before the 
ship was due to sail, a 
man came to Mr. Spaf- 
ford and offered to 
buy the land on which 
the buildings had 
stood. Mr. Spafford 
felt that he ought to 
stay in the States and 
arrange for the sale, 
so he insisted that his 
wife and children go 
on to England. If pos- 
sible, he would join 
them later. 

In late November, 





At the dock, Mr. Spafford 
said good-by to his family, 
not knowing that he would 
never see the girls again. 








1873, he kissed them good-by and returned 
to Chicago. In December he received a cable- 
gram of just two words: “Saved alone.” 

At two o'clock on the morning of Novem- 
ber 22, the Ville du Havre had been rammed 
by another ship, Lockearn. Twelve minutes 
later the Ville du Havre had sunk, carrying 
to their watery grave 226 of its passengers 
and crew. Among these 226 were all four 
of Mr. Spafford’s daughters, his wife alone 
being saved. 

Stricken with grief, the father was soon 
on his way to meet his heartbroken wife 
in France. And that’s how it happened that 
the captain was saying, “I believe we are 
now passing the place where the Ville du 
Havre was wrecked.” 

His heart heavy with unbearable grief, 
Mr. Spafford went to his stateroom and 
gave to the world a song that has blessed 
untold thousands, bringing comfort to them 
as they passed through the valley of the 
shadow of death— 

“When peace, like a river, attendeth my way, 
When sorrows like sea billows roll; 
Whatever my lot, Thou hast taught me to 
Say, 
‘It is well, it is well with my soul.” 
It is No. 313 in our Church Hymnal. 


Summer Angels 
From page 8 


“Pastor Burns told us that in church once,” 
remembered Lila. “Tell us more.” 

“When Louis Braille was only three years 
old he put out one of his eyes with a knife. 
The other eye soon was blind, too. When 
he was ten years old he went toa great school 
for the blind that was in Paris. He was a 
fine organist and music teacher.” 

“What!” exclaimed Tommy. 

“Sure thing! People who can’t see do the 
same things that people who can see do,” 
said Kenny. 

“I have an awful time practicing, espe- 
cially in the summer. Father said yesterday 
I had better practice or else. I do not like 
‘or else.’ That is down in our basement with 
him,” said Tommy. 

How Jim and Lila and June laughed! 
Even Aunt Jennie smiled. 

“Now I practice every day,” added Tommy. 

“I do, too.” 

“You mean, Kenny, you play the piano?” 

“I take piano lessons all the time.” 
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“Kenny! You must be the new pupil my 
music teacher told me about.” 

The Think of Others class looked at him. 

“Boy, Kenny! We just have to have you 
in our class. We have such good times to- 
gether. Why, we even play and sing in the 
afternoon after church here at Aunt Jennie’s. 
We have birthday parties for each other and 
go to Creel Lake with our fathers and moth- 
ers. We earn all our spending money, too,” 
Tommy told him. 

“I earned money at home, but I spent 
some of it on—on 7 

“Go on, Kenny, tell us,” urged Jim. * 

“Well, you know there are hundreds an 
hundreds of blind children in Africa and in 
China and in Japan and in Korea. I sent part 
of my spending money to the American Bible 
Society to send Bibles to the blind children 
of Korea.” 

“Are we the selfish ones!” exclaimed June. 

“Don’t you want a Seeing Eye dog?” 
asked Tommy. 

Kenny laughed heartily. “You sound like 
teachers! My church at home gave me my 
Braille Gospels. Now I do all I can for those 
poor blind children in Korea.” 

“We are with you, Kenny. That is where 
our spending money will go this summer,” 
said Jim. 

“We really do not need to buy each other 
birthday gifts for our parties,” remarked 
Lila. 

“We sure don’t,” agreed Tommy. “Our 
bats and balls are still good, and we don’t 
need to spend money at Creel Lake to have 
a good time.” 

No one said another word for several min- 
utes. 

Kenny closed his Braille Bible. “I some- 
times make belts to sell. What do you do 
to earn spending money?” 

“June and I have the hot jobs. We pick 
berries,” said Jim. “Tommy has the cool jobs.” 

“Cool! You push a lawn mower every 
day and see how cool it is! I know it’s shady, 
but it’s hot, anyway. The gardens aren't 
shady. Pulling weeds is just as hot work as 
picking berries.” 





“We're just teasing you, Tommy,” i) 


explained. 

Tommy grinned and turned to Kenny. 
“Why can’t you help me gather up the old 
papers in Mayville? I have a big wagon.” 

“That would be grand! I can really be 
one of your class now.” 

“Braille Bibles for the blind children in 
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Korea! That will be our summer project,” 
remarked June. 

“How?” demanded Jim. “We are drown- 
ing in work now.” 

“Let's think, and decide next time,” sug- 
gested Tommy. 


(To be continued ) 





Snooper 
From page 9 


e. You'd better carry them back,” he ad- 


vised. 

“We'll let them go in time,” the boys 
promised. 

Hiram and George soon fixed a comfort- 
able bed by the stove for the little orphans. 
Then they warmed some milk and fed the 
raccoons from a baby’s bottle. For a time, 
their pets required six feedings a day, but 
after a few weeks, the babies learned to 
drink and eat from a bowl without assist- 
ance. 

In a short time, they were frisking around 
the room like young puppies, cuffing each 
other and scuffling good naturedly. Much 
of the time they were underfoot. After 
they had tripped the boys’ mother several 
times, Mr. Kerfoot said sharply, “Boys, those 
raccoons are too big to be in the house. 
It’s time you set them free.” 

Reluctantly, Hiram and George turned 
the four pets loose out of doors. Three of 
the raccoons went away, but the one the 
boys had already named Snooper because 
of her restless curiosity and her habit of in- 
vestigating everything within reach, chose to 
stay around. 

Snooper is still living near the farm. She 
particularly enjoys bright objects. Key rings, 
thimbles, silver chains, and the like delight 
her. She hides these objects about the house 
where no one can find them and then ap- 
pears casually with one of her hidden treas- 
ures whenever she wishes to play with it. 
She uses her sharp front claws almost like 

ands. She is skillful in opening a cigarette 
se. She removes the cigarette from the 
case, tears it open, shreds it, stamps on it, 
and then leaves it for a more interesting 
pastime. 

Although Snooper has become very much 
of a pet, she is not in captivity and is free 
to leave whenever she takes a notion. At 
present, she lives along the creek at the rear 
of the Kerfoot home. 





Fun With Words vi 
By MILDRED G. LEWIS 


Here is a game you can play with yourself 
to see how good you are with words. Word B 
in each pair is word A spelled backwards. All 
of them are three-letter words, and the middle 
of each is “a.” Example: a. La Pb. Pal 


1. a. ..a.. Something used for cooking 
b. ..a.. Ashort sleep 
2. a. ..a.. Asmall rug 
b. ..a.. A soft little hat 
3. a. ..a.. Another word for girl 
b. ..a.. To fall behind 
4. a. ..a.. To touch ever so lightly 
b. ..a.. A light blow with the hand 
5. a. ..a.. A game children like to play 
b. ..a.. A name sometimes used for a 
gun 
6. a... a To droop in the middle 


b. ..a.. Used in stoves to give heat 

Thick and black and used on 

roofs 

b. ..a.. Looks like a mouse but is larger 

. .a.. Something used to cut wood 

b. ..a.. Today | AM tired; yesterday | 

sicccsttcoce 

.a.. A noise made by a dog 

b. ..a.. What we have to do when we 
buy something 


10. a. ..a.. Something we use when we 
play baseball 
b. ..a A small flap fastened to the 


edge of something 


Answer on page 21 











Hiram and George aren't sure how 
Snooper spends the night. She appears to 
like night life. Maybe she hunts. Possibly 
she sleeps. Regularly each morning, she pre- 
sents herself at the door of their home, comes 
inside to enjoy a delicious meal and to 
spend the day. After satisfying her appetite, 
she usually finds a comfortable chair and 
stretches out for a nap. 

Snooper enjoys many different kinds of 
food. When the juicy ears are ripening, corn 
is a favorite food. She eats many kinds of 
fruits in season, plums, grapes, cherries, and 
watermelons. She loves nuts. Although rac- 
coons ordinarily like mice, rats, frogs, and 
fish, Snooper insists that her meat be cooked, 
and turns up her sharp little nose when 
offered raw meat. 

Every day Snooper expects to be petted. 
She snuggles down on Hiram’s and George's 
shoulders and lays her head against their 
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‘Did you shoot, grandpa?” 


eee 


cheeks in order to get attention. Thus she 
coaxes them to play with her. She spends 
hours chasing a ball or batting around a rub- 
ber spool with a bell inside. She also enjoys 
playing with the dogs in the neighborhood, 
but she appears to have no use whatsoever 
for cats. 

Although Snooper is armed with powerful 
claws and sharp teeth, she has never used 
these weapons in anger against the boys, 
or their family. In fact, she gives the im- 


de of living and has no intention of 
anging it. 


@:: that she is very satisfied with her 


The Skunk That Played Tricks on 
Grandpa Kenneday 


From page 14 


counted several clicking noises. That must 
be all the eggs picked up by this time. 

“ ‘Hold it!’ I yelled in my loudest, angriest 
voice. The noise of the egg clicking ceased, 
but there was no answer. ‘Whoever you are, 
get out of that chicken house in a hurry, 
and come with your hands up, because I’m 
carrying a gun, and I'll use it if there’s any 
monkey tricks.’ There was still no move and 
no answer. I was as excited as a young rabbit 
finding its first carrot in Farmer Brown's 
garden. I'd already scared him badly, I knew, 
otherwise there would have been some re- 
sponse by this time. I hurried around to the 
door, gun raised, ready for action. I open 
the door and peered in. It was eerie inside, 
what with the moonlight and the shadows, 
and I couldn’t tell whether the thief was 
there or not. I lowered the gun and took 
the flashlight from my hip pocket, shining 
it about the chicken house. 

“There was the thief! Not Jim Bailey as 
I had suspected, but a small black animal 
with a bushy tail and a pretty white stripe 
right down the middle of its back.” 

“Oh, no, Grandpa Kenneday, not a 
skunk?” 

“Oh, yes, Sharon Kenneday, a really, truly 

laughed he. 
asked Dale, 
all worked up over the story. 

“Why no, I guess I didn’t. I hadn’t the 
heart to. Those eggs were very slippery for 
a small animal to try and fish out of a nest, 
and because he had persevered so hard, I 
decided not to. Besides, skunks are smarter 
at shooting than I am. I never was a very 


straight shot and that is more than you can 
say of a skunk.” 

“Did you keep on losing your eggs?” 

“No, I decided to make my hen house 
skunkproof after that, and egg production 
grew by leaps and bounds.” 

“You made a mistake that time, grandpa. 
You weren't the detective you thought you 
were,” Dale told him. 

“That’s just my point... .” 

Mother came in at that moment carrying 
a basket of groceries she had just purchased 
at the corner market. 

“I think I have something that belongs 
to you,” she told Dale, handing him a dollar 
bill. 

“Belongs to me? How do you figure that 
out, Mother?” 

“I washed on Monday, after you and 
Sharon had gone to school. And as you 
know, I always turn out all the pockets. In 
your shirt I found this bill. It couldn’t be 
anyone else's,’ she smiled, and added mis- 
chievously, “unless of course, you took it 
from Sharon’s billfold.” 

They all looked at each other and laughed, 
but Dale’s face was quite red and he was 
not enjoying the joke as much as the other 
members of the family were. 

“Maybe you were right, Grandpa Ken- 
neday, when you said conclusion jumping is 
a dangerous business,” he said at last. Then 
he turned to Sharon and told her, “I’m 
sorry.” 


Tragedy at Rongo 
From page 5 


hurt, Yason ordered all the children off. He 
picked up the bleeding girls and laid them 
on the grass which covered the bed of the 
truck and told James to drive as rapidly as 
possible to the Kamagambo dispensary. Here 
they were taken out, and the dispensary 
orderly, John Amwenye, gave them what first 
aid he could, trying to wash the gravel and 
dirt from their wounds. They sent for the 
principal, who came in his car from his home 
nearby. One glance told him that this was 
a case for the hospital and a doctor. The 
second seat in the car was pushed into the 
floor so the girls could lie down. Then with 
the orderly beside him, he started off for 
the Kisii hospital, fourteen miles away. He 
traveled as fast as possible, for the moaning 
of the girls was terrible to hear. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Margaret Shelton, age 14. 817 Daniel Street, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, U.S.A. Piano, reading, let- 
ters, post cards. 

Mildred Jamieson, age 11. Minitonas, Manitoba, 
Canada. Skating, sewing, knitting, stamps, pictures 
of royal family. 

Colleen Light, age 14. 8315 S.E. 9th Avenue, Port- 
land 2, Oregon, U.S.A. Piano, reading, scrapbooks, 
sports. 

Helen Hosek, age 12. Clutier, lowa, U.S.A. Ac- 
cordion, stamps. 

Philip Cowley, age 11. Racecourse, 
Queensland, Australia. Cycling, post cards. 

Emma Ramos, age 15. 311 West Lanai Street, 
Kahului, Maui, Territory of Hawaii. Swimming, cook- 
ing, piano. 

Esther Ramos, age 11. P.O. Box 176, Lahaina, Maui, 
Territory of Hawaii. Biking, swimming, high jumping. 

Patricia Worthen, age 13. 2724 South Grant Street, 
Muncie, Indiana, U.S.A. Reading, skating. 

Martha Shafferman, Route 5, Box 112, Grafton, 
West Virginia, U.S.A. Swimming, hiking, pennants. 

Charlotte Cross, age 13. Route 7, Box 343, Waco, 
Texas, U.S.A. Post cards, swimming, roller skating, 
biking. 

Ilah Janes, Box 71, G.P.O., St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, Canada. Sports, pictures of the royal family. 

Marilyn Moores, Box 574, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, Canada. Stamps, pictures of the royal family. 

Rebecca Jane Hutson, age 10. Route 3, Box 390, 
Hood River, Oregon, U.S.A. Dogs. 

Carol Flatt, age 12. Box 6, Corydon, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. Reading, writing poems, drawing. 

Linda Zolber, Box 152, Ferdinand, Idaho, U.S.A. 
Swimming, photography. 

Doris J. Davenport, age 15. 14073 Dequindre, 
Detroit 12, Michigan, U.S.A. Sewing, pictures, post 
cards. 


Mackay, 








Arriving at the hospital, the orderly called 
for stretchers. These were brought, and the 
principal gently and tenderly lifted the now 
almost unconscious girls out of the car and 
laid them down. Zilpa opened her dark eyes 
for a moment to see who had her and where 
she was going. “Oh, Bwana, why did I go? 
Why did I go?” she repeated over and over. 
The principal left them as they were being 
hurried into the ward and rushed off to 
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find the doctor and ask him to come and do 
what he could. Then he returned to the beds 
of the two girls, and after an earnest prayer 
beside each still form, he left for his home. 

The shock of the accident proved too 
much for Orpha, and she passed away during 
the night. Zilpa remained in the hospital 
for five months. The doctors did everything 
in their power to fix up her twisted and 
broken legs. They even sent her 260 miles to 
Nairobi to the big King George VI Hospital, 
but she returned still unable to walk. Finall 
the Kisii doctor sent her home. At Kisii .) 
had made her a pair of special shoes wi 
one built up. One leg would always be 
shorter than the other. 

Zilpa is now back in school. As she looks 
at her crippled leg, she often wishes she had 
not disobeyed her teacher that tragic after- 
noon in July, 1951. But she is thankful that 
Jesus spared her life, and she was baptized at 
the camp meeting held near Kamagambo in 
1953. She hopes to be able to run again 
when Jesus comes back. 


The Weapon in His Coat 
From page 3 


if they would start using those knives on me! 

Many of the people in Kalimpong are 
Tibetan, for this town is close to Tibet. I 
wanted to take pictures of these. surly look- 
ing men. But it was not easy, for most Tibet- 
ans believe that if a pin is stuck through 
their photo, they will develop acute sickness 
in that portion of their body through which 
the pin is stuck. 

Every time I tried to get a picture, some- 
one raised the alarm, and with a resentful 
snarl the Tibetans swung round and dis- 
appeared into the shadows, or merged with 
the throng. On one occasion a Tibetan 
woman angrily threw a piece of pumpkin 
at me. 

Reluctantly I left the bazaar and made my 
way toward the Tibetan quarter of the town. 


Just inside the doorways of the small ~ ) @ 


lit huts I could see Tibetan craftsmen busi 
working at their trade. Tibetan women wear- 
ing bright, multicolored aprons, glanced up 
at me as I passed, and grimy little children 
paused in their play to watch me go by. 
Kalimpong is perched on a mountain 
edge four thousand feet above sea level. 
I was tempted to linger, but decided I had 











This is the photograph | took of the two Tibetans 
who photographed me,” says Missionary D. K. Down. 


better retrace my steps. Imagine my feelings 
when, as I rounded a bend in the road, I 
saw two heavily built Tibetans walking to- 
ward me. They whispered to each other. 
Then, when I was not more than ten yards 
away, they stopped right in front, blocking 
my approach. They glanced at each other, 
then suddenly the bigger of the two men 
plunged his hand inside the folds of his 
topcoat. 

When he withdrew his arm I burst into 
laughter at what I saw in his hand. It was 
a box Brownie, and with a nervous gesture, 
he motioned to me to stand facing the sun 
while he snapped the shutter. We could 
not speak each other's language, and could 
only exchange good natured smiles and ges- 
tures. But as I walked on home, I chuckled 
to myself. What a tale he would have to 
tell when his mule caravan returned to the 
bleak tablelands of Tibet, and he could sit 
beside a pile of hot bricks and show his pic- 
ture of the foreign devil he had succeeded 
in photographing in faraway Kalimpong. 
“Do you see the strange clothing they wear?” 
I could hear him saying. “And notice the 
pale skin and funny round eyes,” and his 
friends take another sip of chang and click 
their tongues in amazement. 

Yes, the tables were surely turned. The 
photographer had been photographed. But 
what does this all mean to us who can dis- 


@- the signs of the times? 


For centuries Tibet has been the forbidden 
land. Its borders have been closely barred 
against the entrance of Christian missionaries 
and even Western inventions have been shut 
out. 


But when I looked into the lens of a 
camera held by a Tibetan, I was impressed 
that a new day is dawning in Tibet. The 
forbidden land is slowly but surely opening 
up to the inventions of science. While in 
Kalimpong I saw the yellow limousine which 
was soon to be completely taken apart and 
loaded, piece by piece, on to sturdy mules 
which would carry it to Lhasa, the capital of 
Tibet, there to be reassembled and used by 
the Dalai Lama, Tibet’s ruler. 

Daniel said that in the time of the end 
many would run to and fro and knowledge 
would be increased. He not only meant scien- 
tific knowledge but a knowledge of the gos- 
pel, and when I think of the Dalai Lama 
being whisked along in a sleek limousine I 
am convinced that the time has come when 
Tibet will hear the message of the soon- 
coming kingdom. It is now that God is look- 
ing for courageous Adventist youth who will 
prepare themselves to endure the perils and 
privations that will face God’s missionaries 
in Tibet when soon the doors to this for- 
bidden land are flung open. 








ANSWERS 


FUN WITH WORDS (see page 17): 1. pan, 
nap, 2. mat, tam, 3. gal, lag, 4. tap, pat, 5. tag, 
gat, G6. sag, gas, 7. tar, rat, 8. saw, was, 9. yap, 
pay, 10. bat, tab. 


SCRAMBLED TREES. Don’t read this till 
you’ve done what it says on the back page! 
These are the answers: Orange 19, 13; Walnut 
8, 11; Peach 9, 12; Cottonwood 2, 14; Pine 15, 
4; Fir 3, 18; Oak 10, 16; Maple 17, 6; Horse 
Chestnut 7, 20. 


COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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Il—How Evil Spread Through the World 


(JULY 9) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Texts: Genesis 3:8-13, 17-19, 22-24. 

Memory Verse: “Wherefore, as by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin; and 
so death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned” (Romans 5:12). 


Guiding Thought 


“To Eve it seemed a small thing to disobey 
God by tasting the fruit of the forbidden tree, 
and to tempt her husband also to transgress; but 
their sin opened the flood-gates of woe upon the 
world. Who can know, in the moment of tempta- 
tion, the terrible consequences that will result 
from one wrong step?”—Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 61. 

As we study our lesson this week we shall trace 
the effects of Eve's one seemingly small act of 
disobedience, and see how its evil influence spread 
and brought hardship to all the world. 


SUNDAY 


Adam and Eve Hear Their Sentence 


1. Turn to Genesis 3:8-10. 

After Adam and Eve had sinned, how did they 
feel when they heard the voice of God in the 
garden? 


NoTE.—"The great Lawgiver was about to 
make known to Adam and Eve the consequences 
of their transgression. The divine presence was 
manifested in the garden. In their innocence and 
holiness they had joyfully welcomed the approach 
of their Creator; but now they fled in terror, and 
sought to hide in the deepest recesses of the gar- 
den.” —Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 57. 


2. Read verses 11-13. 


How did Adam and Eve try to excuse them- 
selves for their sin? 


NOTE.—‘Instead of humbly confessing their 
sins, they try to shield themselves by casting the 
blame upon others, upon circumstances, or upon 
God—making even His blessings an occasion of 
murmuring against Him.”—Patriarchs and Propb- 
ets, p. 58. 
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3. Read verse 19, latter part. 

What sentence of death did God pass upon 
Adam and Eve? 

NoTE.—'The warning given to our first par- 
ents—'In the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die-—did not imply that they were to 
die on the very day when they partook of the 
forbidden fruit. But on that day the irrevocable 
{that which cannot be taken back} sentence would 
be pronounced. Immortality {life without an end} 
was promised them on condition of obedience; by 
transgression they would forfeit eternal life. That 
very day they would be doomed to death.”— 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 60. 


MONDAY 


The Earth Shares the Curse 
4. Turn to Genesis 3:17. 
What curse was pronounced on the earth? 
5. Read verse 18. 
What new plants was the earth to bring forth? 


NOTE.—'The same God who guides the 
planets works in the fruit orchard and in the 
vegetable garden. He never made a thorn, a this- 
tle, or a tare. These are Satan’s work, the result of 
degeneration, introduced by him among the pre- 
cious things.”—Testimonies, vol. 6, p. 186. 


6. Read the first part of verse 19. 


What shows that man would have to work 
hard to make the earth produce? 


TUESDAY 
Adam and Eve Lose Their Home 


7. Turn to Genesis 3:23. . 
What prized possession did Adam and Ev 


have to give up as a result of sin? 


NotTE.—‘In humility and unutterable sadness 
they bade farewell to their beautiful home, and 
went forth to dwell upon the earth, where rested 
the curse of sin. The atmosphere, once so mild and 
uniform in temperature, was now subject to 
marked changes, and the Lord mercifully pro- 
vided them with a garment of skins as a protec- 
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tion from the extremes of heat and cold.”—Pa- 
triarchs and Prophets, p. 61. 


8. Read verse 24. 


How were Adam and Eve prevented from re- 
turning to the Garden of Eden? 


9. Read verse 22. 


Why was God anxious for them not to have 
access to the garden? 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 62, pars. 2, 3. 


WEDNESDAY 


@. Effect of One Man’s Disobedience 


10. Turn to Romans 5:12 and read the first 
part. 

What came into the world as the result of 
Adam’s sin? 

11. Read 1 John 3:4. 

What is sin said to be? 

NOTE.—When Adam and Eve disobeyed God 
they broke, or transgressed, His law. And when 


we disobey Him today we are transgressing His 
law, or sinning. 


12. Turn back to Romans 5:12 and read the 
last part. 


Why must all men suffer death? 
13. Now read the first part of Romans 6:23. 


What pay will we receive if we live a life of 
sin? 


THURSDAY 


The Effect of One Man’s Obedience 
14. Read Romans 5:19. 


How will the sin that came to the earth by 
one man’s disobedience give place to righteous- 
ness? 

15. Turn back to Romans 6:23 and read the 
last part. 


What precious gift does God give us in place 
of the wages of sin? 


16. Read or repeat John 3:16. 

What is necessary on our part if we are to re- 
ceive eternal life which God has given us 
through Jesus? 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 63, pars. 1, 2. 


FRIDAY 
REVIEW THE MEMORY VERSE. 
Summary of the Lesson 


ANSWER YES OR NO: 


1. Were Adam and Eve warned of tempta- 
tions that might come to them? 

2. Did God take back His word when He 
said, “In the day that thou eatest thereof [the 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil} thou shalt surely die’? 


- 


3. Did the curse affect only Adam and Eve? 
4. Did Adam and Eve remain in Eden? 


5. Did God make any plans to restore man if 
he sinned? 


TO WHAT DO THESE REFER? 
A warning unheeded 
Heavenly guards 
Hiding among trees 
Passing on the blame 
Strange plants 
A second Adam 





P. J. RENNINGS, ARTIST 


One little sin can cause terrible suffering. Eve's sin brought pain to all the world. 
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SCRAMBLED TREES ~ By Harry Baerg 


The fruit is growing on the wrong tree. Your job is to put them together right. Then check 
your answers with the correct solution on page 21. The first is done for you. Apple 1, 5; Or- 
; Cottonwood 
; Horse Chestnut 








